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society, and has supplied the wants of almost all more abundantly than would otherwise have been possible;   it has still, on the other hand, entailed on the inhabitants some discomforts or inconveniences to which they were formerly not subject.    Of these, the principal are, smoky air, and an increased distance of their residences  from the  country.    Why  then, I  would  ask,  when manufactures have done so very much to increase riches, why should the possessors object to spend some small part of those riches in obviating the concomitant evils of the manufacturing system ?    They do already frequently spend large sums for the sake of enabling themselves and their families to escape from. town for greater or less portions of their time.    Many of them, however, still find themselves obliged to live entirely in town, or, at least, to spend the greater part of their time in it.    Would it not, then, be well that they should do their best to render town a pleasant place of residence?    To effect this desirable object, the establishment of public parks is certainly one of the  most important steps.
Now, where does the difficulty lie ?    It must be attributed, in a great degree, to the fact that the want of a park in any particular locality is but little felt at the time when the land can be  easily procured, and that, when the want is  felt,  the space, being already covered with valuable property, cannot be obtained unless at a cost which practically amounts to a prohibition.    Persons residing at the outskirts of an increasing town can commonly make their way to the country when they want exercise, and in their houses they get a tolerable  share of air fresh*8 from the country.    The individual proprietors  of land at the outskirts wish to make the most of bheir property, and  HO they usually build closely, or, at most, leave vacant only such small patches of gardens and shrubberies as will remunerate them by increasing the value of their adjacent houses.    The building operations commonly proceed without any consideration for the previously existing interests of the owners of property in the interior of the town, which, in respect to suitableness for dwellings, is deteriorated the farther it becomes swallowed up among dense masses of houses.   Of so much importance does this matter appear to me, that I have long been of opinion, that we ought to have a legislative enactment, laying a moderate tax on all land adjoining a town as soon as, in virtue of the increase of the town, it comes